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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2%4 feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Axalea) , 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: ‘This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 

portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 
framingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





TURQUOISE BERRY © , 
Symplocos paniculata 


followed by myriads of beautiful robins’ egg or sky- 
blue berries that remain until late September; the birds 
are very fond of the berries. 

Tall, broad shrub with large dark green leaves; 
prefers a sour soil, abhors limestone. 

May we tell you more about this and our other rare 
shrubs? 








Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Pudor’s Glory of Puget Sound Strain 
of Double Flowering Hardy 
Blue-Delphiniums! 


ONE OF THE FINEST DELPHINIUM STRAINS IN 
AMERICA (the verdict of Garden Folks who have grown and 
seen them). 

Six years of careful, painstaking breeding and selecting has 
done wonders, and new wonders are appearing with every new 
ear. ° 
My beautifully illustrated booklet on the Growing, Care and 
Breeding of Delphiniums is free for the asking to any interested 
Gardener; it also describes in detail several of my named 
varieties of the English 


WATKINS SAMUEL WREXHAM STRAIN 


of which I am offering both seeds and plants. 


FOUR ACRES IN IRIS 


Not boasting of 400 or 500 varieties, but growing about 250 
of the very best, finest and most satisfactory old and new 
varieties. Every year I am adding new, deserving varieties of 
real merit to my collection—in 1924, 35 new varieties. 

I have a new descriptive price list for 1925 ready now—it is 
free for the asking. My large new illustrated Iris catalog, really 
a manual and text book, containing several valuable articles by 
the world’s most famous Growers and Breeders, and a complete 
color classification, will be sent to.any address on receipt of 25¢c, 
which may be deducted from your first $2.50 Iris order. 


SEED NOVELTIES FOR SPRING SOWING 


Geum: Lady Stratheden (yellow). G. Borisii (large orange- 
red). New English Hybrid Lupins in the most wonderful colors 
(Downer's, Elliott’s and Harkins’ Regal). Viscaria. Delphinium 
Zalil (yellow). The new English sensation Dahlia Coltness Gem 
—a new dwarf bedding Dahlia of wonderful garden value, rivals 
the popular Geranium. And many other rare and unusual seeds. 

“I only grow the Finest and Best Things for the Garden— 
yours and mine.” 


O. M. PUDOR 


STEWART AVE. N. W. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
Iris and Delphinium Specialist 
































SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladioli 


Our judgement and ability in selecting and growing 
nothing but the Choicest Varieties is reflected in the 
new Symposium of the American Gladiolus Society. 
You will find 33 of the first 35 and 43 of the best 
50 varieties listed in our new illustrated catalogue. 
We offer in all over 100 of the finest varieties, care- 
fully grown, true-to-name, right up to the usual 
Seabrook Standard and very modest prices. Every 
Gladiolus lover should send for this catalogue. 


Special wholesale list of planting stock and bulblets. 


Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rowe 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Flower Show in Boston 


More than 26,000 persons attended 
the first great trade show of the flor- 
ists and greenhouse growers of New 
England, held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, February 27 and 28, and 
Mareh 1. The exhibition was a re- 
markable one in many ways. The re- 
tailers of the city combined in setting 
up elaborate exhibits illustrating the 
various ways in which to use eut flow- 
ers, potted plants, and garden orna- 
ments. The growers brought in im- 
mense numbers of cut flowers. Some 
of them showed many seedling vari- 
eties of Carnations which excited 
much interest and most of the newer 
named Carnations were also shown, 
a huge vase of Spectrum command- 
ing special attention. 

The exhibition of Roses was large, 
many of the newer kinds being shown. 
Thomas Roland’s Acacias occupied 
one entire bay, and near them was a 
big group of his Cypripediums at- 
tractively arranged. W. A. Manda, 


of South Orange, N. J., made a large 
and unique display of Cacti, which 
proved one of the most interesting 
features of the exhibition. 

No prizes were awarded at this 
show, and no business was allowed. It 
was purely an attempt on the part of 
the florists of Greater Boston to put 
on an educational exhibition, and it 
proved an even greater success than 
had been anticipated. 

Several lectures were given each 
day and were very largely attended. 
On the opening day a dinner was held 
in the lower hall, at which the acting 
mayor of the city was present. At the 
close of the dinner James Wheeler, 
the manager of the show, was given 
a beautiful gold watch and chain by 
his fellow florists, as a mark of their 
appreciation. 


American Rose Society 


At a meeting of the American Rose 
Society held in Philadelphia February 
16, J. Horace McFarland announced 


that the Annual for 1925 had just come 
from the press and would be distrib- 
uted immediately. He also announced 
the early publication of a collective in- 
dex covering the contents of ten vol- 
umes of the Annual, which will be 
available to members at fifty cents 
each. 

The seeretary, Robert Pyle, reported 
having acknowledged on behalf of the 
Trustees the offer of a silver cup by 
R. A. Nicholson, of Hongkong, China, 
to be awarded in the manner followed 
in England for the silver cup presented 
by Mr. Nicholson to the National Rose 
Society of that country. Mr. Pyle also 
reported the presentation of $50 by 
Mrs. Sara Van Fleet, to be used in 
making better hardy Roses, probably 
to be awarded as a prize. It was stated 
further by the secretary that consider- 
able interest has been expressed in the 
idea of a loan library, which it is hoped 
can be developed. 

An appropriation of a thousand dol- 
lars from the general fund of the mem- 
bership committee was made for the 
promotion of a campaign for new 
members. 

The Trustees approved the proposal 
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of Professor L. C. Corbett, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that the Rose 
Society should introduce and distribute 
in 1925 and 1926 the Rose V. F. 4, 
which by request of Sara Van Fleet, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
named in her honor. 

Richardson Wright was named to 
represent the American Rose Society as 
judge at the Bagatelle Rose Show in 
Paris next June. 

Plans were discussed for pilgrimages 
to the home of E. G. Hill, Richmond, 
Ind.; the home of J. Horace McFar- 
land at Harrisburg, Pa.; and for the 
annual meeting to be held in Syracuse 
about June 22. 


The Kansas City Exhibition 


The American Royal Pavilion at 
Kansas City where the national flower 
show was to have been held March 5 
was destroyed by fire on the night of 
February 14. The fire has naturally 
interfered greatly with the plans for 
the show, but those in charge announce 
that another building equally well 
suited for the purpose has been ob- 
tained at Electric Park, and that the 
show will be held in Kansas City as 
planned. 


Church Garden Clubs 


Much had been said about the com- 
mercial value of the beautification of 
small towns, emphasis being placed 
upon the appearance of the parks, 
school grounds, railroad stations, and 
community houses but the attention 
of the communities has not been 
called to the need of the oldest social 
center, the church. In all probability 
this lack of publicity is due to the 
fact that the religious interest of the 
people is usually divided and not cen- 
tered in one building. 

The Chureh Garden Club movement 
has been organized to bring to the 
attention of all church people what it 
is possible to do to make the church 
property one of the beauty spots of 
the town, with the expenditure of 
some thought and a little money. The 
primary interest is in the laying out 
of the grounds but in this connection 
the study of the following subjects 
has been found helpful: The use of 
native shrubs and plants, color ar- 
rangement, selection of seeds and 
plants and the arrangement of flowers 
for decorative purposes. 

‘The members of the club may be 
responsible for the arrangement of 
the flowers for the church services 
and the distribution of them to the 
sick. It will be found that the chil- 
dren in the Sunday school ean be in- 
terested in a project of this kind and 
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their cooperation secured in an effort 
to protect and conserve the growing 
things in the community. 


The Chureh Garden Club movement 
is one of the recent activities started 
by the National Plant, Flower and 








LATE MARCH WORK 








LEAN up the garden and burn all 

crop remnants of last year. By 
doing this as early as possible you will 
decrease the chances of loss from plant 
diseases and will destroy a great num- 
ber of hibernating insects which might 
prove harmful to the growing crops 
later in the season, 


MON: the flowers to be started in 

boxes of earth in the house now 
in order to have early flowers out 
doors are Ageratum, Heliotrope, Ver- 
bena, Lobelia, Zinnia, Calendula, Bal- 
sam, Petunias and Asters. 


HEN uncovering your beds and 

borders, do the work if possible 
on a dull cloudy day so that the start- 
ing plants will become somewhat used 
to the light before the direct rays of 
the sun strike them. 


ANNA roots may be started indoors 

this month, being separated in 
| pieces each with some of the crown 
; attached and planted in boxes or large 
pots. 


RUNE bush Roses, cutting out all 

wood which has been killed back 
and weak, poorly formed canes. Live 
wood on strong canes should be cut 
back somewhat. Hard pruning reduces 
the number of flowers but makes them 
larger and with longer stems. It is 
sometimes necessary in order to make 
new buds break. Light pruning gives 
a much larger yield of blooms. It is 
advisable in the amateur’s garden to 
prune lightly at first and to cut away 
more wood later if buds do not ap- 
pear. 


ORMANT ROSES are the easiest 

to handle and should be set out 
as soon as the garden can be worked. 
It is important to keep the roots from 
drying out, to dig a hole big enough 
so that the roots be well spread out 
in it and to have the graft (indicated 
by a little knob on the stock) two 
inches under the surface. 


TATOES kept for seed should not 

be allowed to sprout. Potatoes may 
be planted earlier than is commonly 
realised and the early planted potatoes 
produce the largest crops. 


ETTUCE may be planted outside 

early in Spring, but quicker re- 
sults are obtained by sowing seed in 
a cold frame. May King is the easiest 
of the early varieties of Lettuce to 
handle. Black Seeded Tennis Ball is 
probably the best of the early Butter 
varieties. 


HERRIES and Plums should be 

grafted earlier than Apples or 
Pears, often by the middle of March. 
It is best to use liquid grafting wax 
when the weather is cold. If hard wax 
is used, grease the hands with butter 
or lard. 


EAS are the earliest seeds for the 

open ground. The smooth sorts are 
a little hardier than the wrinkled 
varieties and may be pknted earlier. 
They are not so palatable, however, 
and many gardeners prefer to wait a 
few days longer and then plant Little 
Marvel or some other early dwarf kind. 


| eves agra may also be planted very 
early in the season. This does not 
apply, however, to New Zealand 
spinach. 


HE asparagus bed should be dressed 

early in the season with bone meal 
or a ready mixed fertilizer. Manure 
may be used, but is likely to introduce 
weed seeds. 
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Fruit Guild, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, which maintains a consultation 
service through which the advice of 
experts is available for the clubs. 


A New Fertilizer 


Interest is being shown in a new 
fertilizer which is being introduced 
this season under the name of Leuna- 
salpeter, and which is said to contain 
26 percent of nitrogen, all fully avail- 
able. According to the claims for this 
new fertilizer, 100 pounds is equal to 
168 pounds of nitrate of soda and 126 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia, al- 
though the cost is very much less. It 
also has the advantage of holding its 
fertilizing properties for a long time, 
and not leaching away readily, so 
that one application will be sufficient 
for the season. Just how this new 
fertilizer will work out in garden 
practice remains to be determined. 
Possibly it will be used in connection 
with other fertilizers to make a bal- 
anced ration in the garden. 


THE MOONFLOWERS 


Moonflowers are neglected by most 
amateurs, although they are among the 
handsomest of all the annual climbers. 
The blossoms, which are almost as large 
as a saucer, open in the late afternoon, 
unfolding so slowly that the action can 
be watched. The flowers are produced 
in great profusion, are pure white and 
very fragrant. They remain open until 
early morning, and in dark cloudy 
weather until the day is well advanced. 
The difficulty in growing Moonflowers 
arises from the fact that the seeds 
must be started indoors, and that they 
are very slow to germinate. They should 
be started at once, being planted in 
boxes or pots. Before they go into the 
soil, however, they should be soaked for 
two days in lukewarm water, boiling 
water first having been poured over 
them to crack the shell. 

When the young plants have leaved 
out they should be transferred to pots, 
and moved from the pots to the open 
ground when danger of frost is past. 
Moonflowers insist upon having good 
soil and a little bone meal worked into 
the earth around them when they be- 
come established will assist their 
growth. The plants throw out long 
runners and make robust growth. Sev- 
eral of the seedsmen are now selling 
started plants of Moonflowers, which 
may be purchased if one finds it in- 
convenient to plant seeds indoors. 
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GROWING SWEET PEAS 





Methods to Follow in Order to Have an Abundance 
of Flowers 





Sweet Peas are often a failure in 
gardens because they are not planted 
sufficiently early. They should go into 
the ground just as soon as the soil 
can be cultivated without having it 
stick to the spade. At the same time 
no effort should be made to work the 
soil when it is wet. Sweet Peas de- 
mand cool soil in which to send their 
roots and plenty of nourishment for 
them. For that reason the ground 
where they are to be planted should 
be forked over two feet deep if pos- 
sible, and a liberal amount of well 
rotted manure worked into it. If the 
manure is not available, use pulver- 
ized sheep manure and bone meal. It 
is a comman plan to plant in trenches 
about six inches deep, these trenches 
running north and south. The seeds 
should not be covered more than two 
inches at first, more spil being added 
as the plants grow. 

The white seeded and lavender va- 
rieties require a little more care than 
the other kinds. It is a good plan to 
run an inch or two of sand into the 
bottom of the trenches when they are 
being planted and to sow the seed in 
this sand, ordinary soil being used as 
the plants grow. It is also advisable 
to soak all seeds of Sweet Peas for 
a day or two so that they will sprout 
immediately. Otherwise they may rot 
before germinating. 

Many garden amateurs find it 
worth while to start Sweet Peas in 
cold frames or in a greenhouse sev- 
eral weeks before it would be possible 
to sow the seed outside. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to use paper pots so that 
the roots will not be disturbed when 
the plants go into the ground. Sweet 
Peas in the garden should stand four 
or five inches apart. | 

If the Sweet Peas can be given 
plenty of water throughout the sum- 
mer, it is well to leave a slight depres- 
sion along the rows so that the water 
will be retained. If artificial watering 
cannot be resorted to, the roots can 
be kept cool and the moisture con- 
served by applying a mulch of grass 
clippings, peat moss, or some similar 
material. In late years much damage 
has been done by aphids or plant lice. 
To a large extent these pests can be 
kept away by weaving tobacco stems 
into the chicken wire supports which 
hold the vines upright. 

It is well to plant some early flow- 
ering Spencer varieties as well as 


the summer flowering kinds. These 
early flowering Spencers begin to 
bloom two weeks ahead of the others. 
Of course all Sweet Peas must be 
kept cut, and no seed pods allowed to 
form, in order to have a constant 
succession of flowers for a long sea- 
son. 

Many new varieties of Sweet Peas 
have been put on the market, and 
some of them should be used in con- 
nection with the older kinds. The 
Sweet Pea has been improved to a 
remarkable extent in the past few 
years, and no annual is more satisfac- 
tory for cut flower purposes. 





A STRONG GROWING IRIS 


The Iris Loreley, TB. (G. & K. 
about 1909), is another one of the 
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famous Variegata set introduced by 
Goos & Koenemann and surpasses all 
of the older types. While it falls into 
the general class of yellow and brown 
Variegatas the fall is distinctly a 
purple brown rather than a mahogany 
brown, as in Fro, and it can easily be 
picked out from all other varieties by 
the raisin purple splotches which are 
found on many of the standards. The 
tendency to produce these splotches 
seems to vary greatly in different sea- 
sons and different soils, and it would 
be interesting to know the cause for 
this behavior. 

Loreley is one of the very strong- 
est growers of all Irises, which makes 
it a particular joy to those of us who 
have struggled with some of the 
weaker growing kinds. It is a free 
bloomer and makes a splendid mass 
effect, and can be recommended in 
every way. It is officially rated 7.9. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW SWEET PEA FORD HOOK BLUE 
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An Invitation to Orchidvale 


A cordial invitation is hereby ez- 
tended to the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and 
other flower lovers to visit my green- 
houses at Orchidvale, Hart Street, 
Beverly Farms, Mass., any day from 
10.00 A. M. to 4.00 P. M. from March 
18 to March 21 inclusive, to view my 
Orchids. The Cymbidium, Odontoglos- 
sum and Phalaenopsis plants are now 
flowering well, even though there are 
not many blooms of Cattleyas and 
Cypripediums. 

ALBERT C. BurRRAGE, President, 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION 
OF GARDEN CLUBS 


A meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Garden Clubs and Hor- 
ticultural Societies will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, at 3 P. M., 
Thursday, March 26. This is the open- 
ing day of the Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Any member of any garden 
club or horticultural society in the 
state is entitled to be present at this 
meeting. 





BROADCAST OF GARDEN TALKS 


The Garden Section of the Melrose, 
Mass. Woman’s Club has arranged 
for a series of broadcasts on garden 
subjects from the radio 
WNAC of the Shepard Stores in Bos- 
ton. Mrs. A. M. Hume, president of 
the club, has received the cooperation 
of many prominent organizations in- 
cluding the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, in arranging for these 
broadeasts. The opening talk will be 
given by Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
Massachusetts commissioner of agri- 
culture, on March 17 at 10.40 A. M. 
The subsequent talks will be given on 
successive Tuesdays at the same hour. 
Dr. Gilbert’s subject will be ‘‘Garden 
Interests in Massachusetts.’’ The 
other speakers with their subjects and 


station . 
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dates are as follows: 

March 24. Loring Underwood, presi- 
dent of the Boston Society of 
Landscape Architects on “Design- 
ing the Garden.” 

March 31. Prof. R. M. Koon, director 
of the Market Garden Field Sta- 
tion of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Waltham on “Preparing the 
Soil.’’ 

April 7. Clark L. Thayer, professor 
of Floriculture, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College on ‘‘The 
Hardy Garden.’’ 

April 14. Dr. E. H. Wilson, assistant- 
director of the Arnold Arboretum 
on ‘‘Shrubs with Flowers and 
Berries for the Garden.’’ 

April 21. Stephen F. Hamblin, diree- 
tor of the Harvard Botanic Garden 
and instructor in plant materials 
at the Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture on ‘‘Spring 
Flowering Bulbs.’’ 

April 28. W. A. Munson, director of 
the Division of Markets, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture and-former president of 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association on ‘‘Fruits for the 
Small Place.’’ 

May 5. E. I. Farrington, secretary 
of the Massachusétts Horticul- 
tural Society, on ‘‘What’s New 
in the Garden?’’ 

May 12. Edwin H. Forbush state or- 
nithologist of Massachusetts, on 
*‘The Relation of Birds to the 
Garden.” 

May 19. Mrs. 8S. V. R. Crosby, presi- 
dent of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of Native New England 
Plants, and Wild Flowers. 

May 26. Melrose Woman’s Club. Gar- 
den songs by the Glee Club. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been 
added to the library of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society: 


Bewley, W. F. Diseases of greenhouse plants. 

A description of the chief diseases of 
greenhouse plants and of the methods of 
control to be used. Written for the commer- 
cial grower of greenhouse plants. (English) 


Lay, oA 2 A garden book for autumn and 


oa ~ nell of the flowers one may have 
blooming in autumn and the bulbs one may 
plant in autumn. Includes also articles on 
work to be done to protect trees, vines and 
flowers from winter blasts. 
Macself, A. J. A real ABC of gardening. 
An English book for the beginner in gar- 
dening. as it explains the ‘‘how’’ and 
‘twhy’’ of simple gardening operations. 
Martineau, Mrs. Philip.. Gardening in sunny 
Iands; the Riviera, California, Australia. 
A handbook for garden-lovers, unfamiliar 
with horticultural conditions in ‘these locali- 
ties. 
Read, D. H. M. One garden: the intimate 
chronicle of its making. 
Personal experiences in making a flower 
and vegetable garden in Sussex: 


Rowles, W. F. The garden under glass. 
Gives directions for the construction of 
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greenhouse and frames and for the care of 

flowers raised under glass. (English) 

Sanders, T. W. Annual flowers for garden 
and greenhouse. 

Description of various annuals and bien- 
nials, with practical hints as to their uses 
and culture. (English) 
wee 4 P. and E. J. Kyle. Pecan- 


g 

Includes results of the latest scientific in- 
vestigation on pecan-growing in the United 
States, as well as a history of the industry. 
Tinley, G. F. and others. Colour planning of 

the garden. 

One of the few books that lists flowers by 
color. A book of practical use in planning 
the colors in a garden. Contains beautifully 
colored plates. (English) 
ae D. Rock gardening in New Zea- 

land. 

Description of the building and planting of 
a rock garden and of the flowers that may 
be contained in it. 

Simpson, C. T. In lower Florida wilds. 

Observations over a period of twenty years 
by a naturalist who has seen many forms of 
plant life disappear from the only area in the 
United States in which they were ever found. 
—— Fannie. Insect galls of Springfield, 

ass. 

A description of galls arranged in the order 
of the plants on which they occur. 

Thomas, H. H. The complete amateur gar- 
dener. 

Almost an encyclopedia of gardening, by a 
well known English author, assisted by other 
experts. 

Ward, F. K. The romance of plant hunting. 

Experiences encountered on a_ series of 
botanical excursions in China and India. 





SPRING IN TUNISIA 


It is spring in Tunisia. The pink 
and white Almend trees are in blossom 
among the old gnarled, grey green 
olive trees. The vineyards with the 
vines cut close to the stump are not 
yet in leaf. The wild land is blue with 
the blossoms of the Sage. Here and 
there we see a bright scarlet flower 
like red Flax. Blue Anemones are in 
blossom in the fields near Carthage. 
Fields yellow with Potentilla under 
the olive trees with the deep blue of 
the Mediterranean in the distance 
thrill us with the beauty of their 
color. The fields are divided by hedges 
of Prickly Pear whose spiny leaves the 
camels like dervishes are eating. 
Camels are also seen in the fields 
drawing the crotched sticks used for 
ploughing the heavy clay soil of this 
land. In one field in marked contrast 
we saw a tractor. New orchards of 
olive trees are being planted in fields 
prepared for irrigation. Women wear- 
ing the family fortune in silver chains 
around their necks and arms meet us 
on these fine French roads and men 
seated sideways on donkeys so small 
that it would seem as if these little 
beasts of burden might better be car- 
ried in the folds of the voluminous 
burnous. Shepherds with their flocks 
of sheep tempt our kodaks with their 
association with the old days of the 
Bible, but we drive the sheep as we 
attempt to take their pictures. Over 
all is the clear, dry air of Africa 
which takes our eyes into the distant 
horizons and which uplifts us with 
its ease in breathing. 

—M. R. Case. 
Tunis, February 17, 1925. 
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GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 





Interesting Facts About Them Revealed by the 
Symposium 





The best Gladioli are not neces- 
sarily those which sell at the highest 
price. This fact was brought out at 
the last meeting of the New England 
Gladiolus Society, when F. O. Shep- 
ardson of Mansfield analyzed the re- 
cent symposium of the American 
Gladiolus Society. Among other things 
Mr. Shepardson said: 

‘*On the whole I believe that the 
average scorings are high rather than 
low. This is very natural as it was 
the enthusiastic persons who took the 
trouble to vote and naturally they 
are the optimistic ones. Personally I 
do not believe we have a Gladiolus 
that is 93.6% perfect, although I have 
not seen Mr. Phipps. Certainly I have 
never seen one that I consider 9/10 
perfect. That is to say, I feel certain 
that we will see in the near future 
decided improvements on any Glad- 
ioli now generally known. It is rather 
strange that in spite of the fact that 
I have been most enthusiastic about 
Mrs. Peters, and gave it the highest 
rating I gave any variety, scoring 
both it and Richard Diener at 86%, 
yet mine was the lowest score given 
Peters by any of the eleven persons 
who voted on it. I voted honestly at 
the time but am willing to admit that 
I was too low, although I still think 
the average a little high. As a matter 
of fact my scores were well below the 
average on most of the fifty or more 
varieties I voted on. This is due in 
part to the fact that a new ‘‘Stan- 
dard of Perfection’’ was adopted at 
the last meeting of the American 
Gladiolus Society at New York last 
summer, with very stringent require- 
ments, and I worked with a committee 
scoring a number of varieties by this 
new Standard. This without doubt in- 
fluenced my scoring in this sympo- 
sium, 

‘‘In analyzing the results of this 
symposium one is struck by the fact 
that highest quality in Gladioli is 
largely in the pink section. Notice 
that of the five highest scores, four 
are pink; of the highest twenty-five, 
fifteen are pink; and of the seventy- 
one varieties scoring eighty-five or 
more, twenty-six are pink, while 


among the other colors quality runs 
comparatively even, with the excep- 
tion of real blue, which appears hard 
to produce. 

‘‘Of nearly as great interest to me 
as the actual scores of the several va- 





rieties, was the relative popularity 
of varieties, as indicated by the num- 
ber of persons voting on the different 
kinds. For instance, while Phipps 
seored the highest, yet only eleven 
people voted on it. Baron Haulot 
scored only 78.9, yet forty-eight peo- 
ple voted on it. I think this is natural, 
for while probably none of us would 
think Hulot should score very high, 
yet surely most of us want it in our 
garden. 

In all sixty-five persons voted and 
fifty-six included Alice Tiplady. Next 
came Anna Eberius and Mrs. Dr. Nor- 
ton, tied with fifty-five votes, -then 





LE MARECHAL FOCH REMAINS A VERY 
POPULAR GLADIOLUS 


Purple Glory with fifty-four, Evelyn 
Kirtland fifty-two, Golden Measure 
and Le Marechal Foch fifty-one, and 
Prince of Wales fifty, making eight 
varieties receiving fifty or more. 
Seven more received from forty-five 
to forty-nine, namely, E. J. Shaylor, 
Baron Hulot, Byron L. Smith, Crim- 
son Glow, Herada, Schwaben, and 
Mrs. F. Pendleton. Eleven had from 
forty to forty-four:— Flora, Mary 
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Pickford, Rose Ash, Halley, Jack 
London, Niagara, Mrs. Bothin, Peace, 
Pink Wonder, Lilywhite and Gretchen 
Zang, making twenty-six in all re- 
ceiving forty or more votes. 

‘*One of the striking facts shown 
by this symposium is that it is pos- 
sible to have a very choice collection 
of Gladioli at a very moderate ex- 
pense. Among the seventy-one vari- 
eties which scored 85 percent or more 
there are eight which are commonly 
offered at retail at ten cents each or 
less, eight more at fifteen cents, five 
more at twenty cents, eleven more at 
twenty-five cents, five at thirty-five 
cents, fourteen at fifty cents, five at 
seventy-five cents. Only fifteen of the * 
seventy-one cost one dollar or more. 
It is well known among growers that 
a high price is no guarantee of un- 
usual beauty but rather that the price 
is only an indication of the amount 
of stock available in that variety. For 
instance, Mrs. Dr. Norton is No. 15 
in the list and scores 89.1 yet is com- 
monly listed at 10 cents each. Anna 
Eberius scores 87.9 and sells at 15 
cents, while Henry Ford, which is 
acclaimed a much improved Anna 
Eberius, scores 86.5 and sells for five 
dollars each. Other noteworthy vari- 
eties are Evelyn Kirtland, scoring 
88.2 and selling at 10 cents, E. J. 
Shaylor, scoring 88.4 and selling at 
15 cents, and Mrs. Pendleton, scor- 
ing 87.6 and selling at 10 cents or 
less.’’ 





THE CAROLINA HEMLOCK 
(Cover Illustration) 


To the gardens of New England the 
value of evergreens cannot be over- 
stated. They are indispensable orna- 
mental trees, restful to the eye at all 
seasons of the year but especially dur- 
ing the long winters when the mass of 
vegetation is bare of leaves. 

In the front rank of these ever- 
greens stands the Carolina Hemlock 
(Tsuga caroliniana). Seeds of this 
tree were first planted in the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1881 and trees raised 


. from them are among the most beau- 


tiful in the Arboretum Pinetum. The 
specimens are clad to the ground with 
graceful drooping, tufted branches, 
clothed densely with black-green 
leaves white on the under surface. 
Last fall some of these-trees fruited 
freely and the gray cones, showing 
reddish brown on the inside were 


added beauty. In the judgment of 
many authorities the Carolina Hem- 
lock is one of the handsomest ever- 
greens hardy in this climate. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. , 
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& commoemoaneh 


RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 





J. Horace McFarland has done a 
fine piece of work in the American 
Rose Annual for 1925, which is just 
off the press. The Annual is a bigger 
book than usual this year, and is 
filled with interesting material, along 
with no end of valuable suggestions 
for the Rose grower, be he ama- 
teur or professional. One is surprised 
at the extremely wide range of the ar- 
ticles included in the 208 pages. Ap- 
parently almost every quarter of the 
globe is represented, and it is very 
interesting to learn the habits of our 
favorite varieties on foreign shores. 

As everyone knows, Mr. McFarland 
has no lack of courage, and it must 
have taken not a little hardihood to 
make the editorial inquiry which ap- 
pears on page 163, where he frankly 
discusses the character of the cat- 
alogues put out by commercial grow- 
ers, and launches a campaign for 
more truthful and comprehensive de- 
scriptions of the Roses offered. 
Finally he asks his readers to let him 
know what kind of catalogue descrip- 
tions they really want. He asks: ‘* Do 
you desire the condensed introducers’ 
descriptions saying nothing of the 
faults; the characterless generalities 
which appear in many catalogues; or 
a frank  straight-from-the-shoulder 
summing up of each variety’s points, 
good and bad?’’ 

Why should not all catalogues seek 
to be honest and frank? It seems to 
me that this feature of the Rose An- 
nual is one of the strongest things 
that has been done in recent years. 





Another article which attracts at- 
tention is entitled ‘‘Heresy in Rose 
Growing’’ and it is not wholly neces- 
sary to agree with the author’s icono- 
clasms in order to enjoy and profit by 
it. G. A. Stevens, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
who writes the article, admits his be- 


lief in two-year old budded plants, 


good drainage and thorough cultiva- 
tion. But he believes also that deep 
preparation is an unnecessary hin- 
drance and expense. This is heresy, 
indeed, and I can imagine Mrs. Har- 
riett Foote, of Marblehead, throwing 
up her hands in horror at the idea of 
planting Roses as ‘‘ onions are planted, 
or potatoes, in a row, manured rea- 
sonably, spaded and raked well.’’ 
Still, Mr. Stevens has had experi- 
ence. He relates that at one period, 
having absorbed the wisdom of the 
authorities he dug his bed three feet 


deep, put in rocks for drainage, a 
layer of sod, manure, fat soil, more 
manure, and the finest of loam, until 
the ground was as rich as a plum pud- 
ding. Did the Roses do any better 
in that soil? Says Mr. Stevens, ‘‘ They 
did not. Last spring when I moved 
the Roses from one such bed where 
they had been seven years, there was 
not one with roots longer than 12 
inches.’’ 





To Mr. Stevens’ heretical mind, 
Roses love the feel of cold hard clay 
between their toes. Moreover, they 
are more vigorous when they have 
something firm to cling to and to work 
into. To bury a lot of manure under 
the Roses is to Mr. Stevens’ way of 
thinking an unreasonable waste of 
good fertilizer. His plan is to feed his 
plants with liquid manure given often, 
and not weak as the books say, the 
color of weak tea, but strong and 
rank. Each Rose gets a good half gal- 
lon of this rich dose every fortnight 
from mid-May until the first of Au- 
gust, when feeding is discontinued to 
permit the bushes to harden up. 

Mr. Stevens is inclined to the be- 
lief that much lime is bad for Roses, 
which is also heresy. He is half con- 
vinced, indeed, that lime in the Rose 
bed is one cause of blueing in Roses. 
Then there is the matter of full sun- 
shine, wherein Mr. Stevens again dis- 
plays his heretical notions, prefer- 
ring a situation where the midsummer 
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sun shines only from 10 A. M. to 2 
P. M. and after 6 P. M. He ealls the 
morning sun an abominable nuisance 
because the opening buds are driven 
wide, the delicate yellow tints 
bleached to white, and the dark reds 
are scorched to brown or burned 
black. 

Mr. Stevens agrees with Mrs. Foote 
that close pruning is wasteful and 
bad practice. Herein both experts be- 
come heretics. ‘‘By all means,’’ says 
the writer, ‘‘take out old wood and 
weak wood, but err on the side of 
liberality. Leave plenty of new 
healthy canes. When you reduce the 
wood you reduce the foliage, root ac- 
tion, growth and productivity. The 
leaves are the lungs and stomachs of 
the plants. How can you expect a 
short winded and dyspeptic Rose to do 
its duty by you?’’ 





Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell Uni- 
versity is another writer who speaks 
his mind frankly. He is dealing with 
fungicides and finds little to commend 
in the sodium carbonate, or washing 
soda, treatment, which has been in 
vogue for two or three years. He de- 
clares that plant injury has been re- 
ported more frequently than mildew 
removal as a result of such treatment. 
And he has found nothing better for 
mildew and black spot than the per- 
sistent and timely use of the Massey 
dusting formula, persistently carried 
out, dusting being done thoroughly 
every two weeks. 

The Massey dust treatment was 
first presented and fully described in 
the Rose Annual for 1918. It consists 
of a mixture of nine parts by bulk 





FULL-BLOWN OPHELIA, THE MOST POPULAR ROSE IN AMERIOA 
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of dusting sulphur and one part pow- 
dered lead arsenate. Mr. McFarland 
remarks: ‘‘The treatment is cheap. 
It is not difficult. It does not discolor 
the foliage; but like the ten com- 
mandments of Moses, it is neglected 
by many who whine about Rose 
troubles.’’ 

Mrs. Frank C. Soule, of Syracuse, 
gives an excellent review of the new 
varieties tried out in Central New 
York. Success has been reported with 
Sensation, Mme. Bardou Job, Mrs. 
Prentiss Nichols, Pres. Cherioux, 
Ethel James, Independence Day, 
Lulu, Souv. de Georges Pernet, Souv. 
de Claudius Pernet, Chatillon Rose 
and Greta Kluis. Diadem was found 
very attractive but somewhat in- 
clined to show black spot. Mrs. Beck- 
with did not prove a very strong 
grower. Padre was similar to Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, charming but 


showed black spot, as did Mabel 
Morse and Souv. de George Beckwith. 





Another referendum report on the 


favorite Roses of America is given in| 


this year’s Annual. There are many 
changes from last year, but the result, 
based on three years’ reports, is as 


follows: 
Best Twelve Hybrid Teas 


Ophelia Columbia 

Radiance Mme. Edouard Herriot 
Gruss an Teplitz Kaiserin Auguste Vik- 
Los Angeles toria 


Mrs. Aaron Ward Mme. Butterfly 
Duchess of Wellington Mme. Caroline Testout 
Red Radiance 


Best Twelve Climbing Roses 

Dr. W. VanFleet Tausenschon 
Silver Moon Excelsa 
American Pillar Gardenia 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber Christine Wright 
Dorothy Perkins Hiawatha 
Climbing American Crimson Rambler 

Beauty 


One of the most valuable features 
of the Annual is a long series of Rose 
notes at the close. Here we find that 
the champion Radiance Rose bush has 
been located in Dunean, Ariz., where 


“Mrs. L. J. Keeler has a plant six feet 


four inches high, nine feet six inches 
across, and twenty-two feet in cir- 
cumference, and when frost came on 
September 15, it contained 75 Roses 
in full bloom. I can well imagine that 
anyone seeing this plant would at 
once admit himself a convert to the 
new plan of light pruning. 

For the rest, one must spend an 
evening with the Annual in order to 
really appreciate what it has to offer. 
Incidentally, a word might be said 
about the very lovely illustrations, 
some in color, but one expects them 
in any kind of a book which Mr. Me- 
Farland puts out. 
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NOVELTIES 


Oriental Poppy Lula A. Neeley 


The Oriental Poppy Lula A. Neeley, 
originated by Dr. J. H. Neeley of Van 
Wert, Ohio, has established itself as 
one of the best of the recent introduc- 
tions. This Poppy is remarkable for 
its vigor and freedom of bloom. Its 
color is the fine shade of cherry red 
found in the Darwin Tulip King 
George V. Karl K. Lorenz, of Dayton, 
Ohio, who grows about 30 varieties of 
the Oriental Poppy says that he finds 
it one of the very best which he has 
tried. The substance of the petals is 
unusually good and the flowers last 
as well as those of any Oriental 
Poppy, while they carry a glow and 
richness which is lacking even in the 
splendid Beauty of Livermore. More- 
over, the color is so clear and pure 
that it harmonizes with most other 
colors in the garden, which is not true 
of most Poppies. 























NEW ORIENTAL POPPY LULA A. 
NEELEY 


Ricinus Red Spire 


This is a new form of Castor Oil 
Plant, or Castor Bean, and one which 
will please garden makers who have 
a liking for bright colors. In good soil 
the plants grow six feet high and the 
heavy, palm-like leaves are bronze- 
green with prominent red ribs and 
veins, which account for the name. 
The seed pods, which grow nine to 
eighteen inches long, are also highly 
colored. It is seldom if ever that any 
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insects or fungus diseases trouble the 
Castor Bean. Indeed, few plants are 
more nearly ironclad, and few will 
make a bolder display. 





Chrysanthemum Japanese Mountain 


This miniature Chrysanthemum has 
been tried out long enough to demon- 
strate its value as a garden flower, 
although it is still to be rated as a 
novelty. The blossoms are small but 
graceful, and are produced in great 
numbers. They somewhat suggest the 
Anthemis, as each bloom has a tiny 
central disc, but there is a wide va- 
riety of colors. The foliage in itself 
is ornamental, being finely cut. 
Seeds sown now or even later will 
produce flowering plants next au- 
tumn. These plants can be grown both 
outdoors and as pot plants on the 
porch and in the house. They are par- 
ticularly valuable for small places. 





THE PUSCHKINIAS 


Attractive Bulbous Flowers that 
Bloom in the Spring 


Closely related to the Scillas and 
Chionodoxas, and one of the first to 
bloom of the smaller bulbous plants of 
Spring, is the Striped Squill (Pusch- 
kinia scilloides), discovered by Dr. 
Adams and named after the celebrated 
Russian scientist, Count Apollos Mus- 
sin von Puschkin. It is a native of 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, has 
been found on Mt. Ararat and one 
species, P. hyacinthoides, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Reginald Farrer in 
highest Kurdistan. 

The flowers of the Striped Squill 
are either pale blue or bluish-white, 
striped with bright blue of the par- 
ticular hue known as ‘‘calamine.’’ 
These stripes are very brilliant, so 
that when looked at from a little dis- 
tance the flowers seem to be all a 
lovely, light blue. They are borne on 
leafless stalks about six or seven 
inches tall and vary from only a few 
to about ten florets. The leaves are 
very glossy and of a rich, dark green. 
Starting into growth with the flower- 
scape, they continue after the flowers 
fade and sometimes attain a length 
of nearly nine inches. 

The bulbs are deep rooting, far 
more so than one would be led to be- 
lieve by their smallness (only three 
quarters of an inch through) and the 
gardener should see that they are 
planted in at least fourteen inches of 
cultivated ground, about four inches 
deep in a heavy soil, deeper in a light 
one. They prefer a light, sandy loam 
and dislike to be disturbed, only need- 
ing to be divided after they become 
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so closely crowded that they cease to 
bloom well. 

Puschkinias increase freely from 
seed and offsets and will seed them- 
selves as readily as does Scilla sibi- 
rica. The seeds are not easy to collect 
as the pods are heavy for the stems, 
causing them to lie on the ground 
where they ripen, open and scatter 
the seed. The best time for dividing 
is after the tops have dried off. 

The bulbs should be replanted just 
as soon as possible as they deteriorate 
rapidly when kept out of the ground. 
They like best to grow in a sunny 
position although will grow ina slightly 
shaded spot provided the drainage is 
good, and they are quite hardy. 

The bulbs may be raised from seed 
by planting just under the surface of 
the soil and leaving undisturbed when 
they will appear the next spring soon 
after the old bulbs are pushing their 
way up, or may be sown in shallow 
pans sunk in an out of the way spot. 
Seed planted directly it is collected 
will show better results than that 
sown the next spring. The bulbs can 
be forced in a cool house also, but 
they will not come into flower much 
ahead of the natural blooming season 
which, in the vicinity of New York, 
is in late March or April. I gathered 
some last season and also some Scilla 
and Chionodoxa seed. If any amateurs 
would be interested in trying to raise 
plants from seed, I will be glad to 
send them a small amount. 

—Ethel Anson 8. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





MAHERNIA VERTICILLATA 


A very pretty rather uncommon 
twiggy little bush for the cool green- 
house is Mahernia verticillata other- 
wise known as ‘‘ Honey-bell’’ as each 
flower is suspended on a slender stem 
like a drop of pure honey and has an 
exquisite, decidedly sweet fragrance 
as sweet as is honey to the taste. 

The name Mahernia is an anagram 
of Hermannia, an allied species and 
both were brought us from South 
Africa. The species is woody, of a 
very diffuse and straggly growth and 
the branches are so long and flexible 
that specimens may be trained into 
divers forms. It is of easy culture and 
is seen to best advantage when there 
is plenty of room for hanging 
branches with their mass of finely cut 
foliage. When this fairly light deli- 
cate grass-green is dotted with an 
abundance of the dainty yellow bells 
we can readily understand why it is 
called ‘‘Honey-bell.’’ 

Mahernia blooms freely in winter 
and spring and the flowers are lasting 
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when cut. It does not succeed under 
house conditions as it produces little 
but leaves but has been happy for 
years in the cool house at Lowthorpe. 

It is very impatient of transplant- 
ing as the ‘‘gold’’ roots need careful 
handling but it may be transplanted 
in the spring if well eut back or ecut- 
tings may be taken at this time. The 
white fly is the one enemy to be reck- 
oned with and the under side of the 
leaves must be washed with the foam 
of soap suds to destroy the eggs. 

On the whole, though Mahernia has 
no striking beauty it well deserves a 
place for its fragrance. 

—H. Broeksmit. 
Lowthorpe School 
Groton, Mass. 
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town in south Japan where they had 
been originated. But two or three 
Azaleas referrable to this group have 
been in cultivation in Europe and in 
this country for a long time, having 
been introduced from the Orient by 
Robert Fortune. One of them, the 
subject of this note, was introduced 
into England from Hongkong as early 
as 1846 and named Azalea ramen- 
tacea. It has the dense, twiggy habit 
characteristic of Kurume Azaleas in 
general and pure white, single flow- 
ers. For more than sixty years this 
plant has been cultivated in the Holm 
Lea collection, having been obtained 
in the first instance by Professor C. 
S. Sargent’s father. At Holm Lea it 
has been propagated from cuttings 





A SIXTY-YEAR-OLD KURUME AZALEA 


RHODODENDRON OBTUSUM 
ALBUM 


In 1920 hortieulturists in this eoun- 
try were startled by the appearance 
of a beautiful race of Azaleas with 
small flowers of pure and pleasing 
tints such as are usually associated 
with Sweet Peas. These plants were 
brought forward under the name of 
Kurume Azaleas, so-called from a 


and plants widely disseminated. Ap- 
parently it was lost to European gar- 
dens a couple of decades after its in- 
troduction. At any rate it was un- 
known in modern gardens there until 
recently sent over by Professor Sar- 
gent. Among the modern Kurume 
Azaleas with single white flowers none 
is finer than this old introduction. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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CUT FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


IN THE HOME* 





All flowers should be cut when pos- 
sible in the morning when the stems 
are full of sap. Then they should be 
plunged deeply in cold water and kept 
in a cold place for at least half a day. 
There are exceptions, but they will 
be spoken of later on. At our store 
we have two refrigerators, one of 
which is kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees. All the flowers 
which come into the store are placed 
in this refrigerator, where they are 
kept for twenty-four hours before 
they go to the ice box in the sales- 
room. We believe the flowers last very 
much longer when taken into the 
home as a result of this treatment. 

It is always important to make a 
slanting cut when the flowers are be- 
ing gathered. Such a cut can be made 
with a sharp knife much better than 
with scissors. If scissors are used in 
the garden, by all means cut the stems 
again with a knife after the flowers 
have been taken to the house. When 
you have worked with flowers for a 
while, you will find yourself making 
this slanting cut as a matter of course. 

It is very important that there 
should be no heel on the stems of 
Roses or any other flowers, because 
the water will not pass the joint, no 
matter how deeply the stems may be 
immersed in cold water. When the 
flowers of shrubs or other woody 
plants are cut, it is well to pound the 
ends of the stems somewhat in order 
to break the cells. 


The Hot Water Treatment 


Some flowers keep best when their 
stems are dipped in very hot water 
to the depth of two or three inches 
and kept there for five or ten min- 
utes. Of course, the foliage should not 
go into the water. Among the flowers 
which are improved by this treatment 
are the Dahlia, Heliotrope, Poppy, 
Mignonette, Acacia, Bouvardia, Gar- 


‘denia, and most of the shrubs like the 


Lilaes and Spiraeas. 

After the flowers are removed front 
the hot water they should be placed 
in a deep vase or pail of cold water 
until needed. 

If it is not convenient to use the 
hot water treatment for shrubby 
plants, like Lilacs, Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas, the bark should be 
peeled back an inch or two and the 
stem split before being placed in the 
water. It will be understood, of 





* From a lecture delivered by B. F. Letson, 
at Horticultural Hall, March 1, 1925 


course, that plants like Tulips, Hy- 
acinths, Calendulas and others hav- 
ing succulent stems should never be 
given the hot water treatment, as it 
would cause them to collapse imme- 
diately. The best way to handle such 
flowers is to place them in deep vases 
in cold water. 

There are a few plants, of which 
the different Euphorbias, including 
the Poinsettia, are examples, which 
exude a milky sap. In greenhouses 
these flowers are usually put into hot 
water as soon as cut, but the amateur 
will get better results by burning the 
tips of the stems in a candle flame. 
This practice seals up the stems. Some 
of the summer garden plants, partic- 
ularly the Poppies, may be treated in 
the same way. 


Freshening Roses and Violets 


When Roses are received from a 
distance, they can be freshened by 
immediately immersing them in the 
bath tub the entire length of their 
stems, allowing them to float there for 
several hours. Some of the Roses, by 
the way, will last a particularly long 
time when cut. This is particularly 
true of the new yellow Rose Souv. 
de Claudius Pernet and of Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 

Of course, fresh Carnations will 
last about as long as any flowers, with 
the exception of some Orchids which 
are very expensive. Inquiries are 
often made about the keeping of Vio- 
lets after they have been worn, and 
have become somewhat wilted. They 
can be freshened readily by holding 
the bunch upside down under the 
faucet, allowing the water to run 
through them for a minute or two. 
If they are then shaken to remove the 
surplus water and rolled up in a 
piece of florist’s wax paper, twisted 
at the top so that the air is excluded, 
and placed in a cool spot, they will 
look almost as well as ever after a 
few hours. 

I am not certain about the effects 
of aspirin, but have thought that 
some flowers keep rather better when 
a little aspirin is added to the water. 
No flowers will keep long if they are 
thrust into a narrow mouthed vase in 
such a way that the air is excluded. 
The best receptacles for flowers are 


‘those which have a wide mouth. The 


objection is sometimes made that it 
is difficult to arrange flowers in a 
vase of this kind. This difficulty is ob- 
viated by using some kind of holders 
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for the stems in the bottom of the 
vase or by following the practice 
which we often use in the store of 
thrusting cedar twigs into the recep- 
tacle. The cedar does not show, but 
the stems of the flowers will be held 
in place by them so readily that a 
very loose and charming arrangement 
can be made without difficulty. Spring 
flowers in particular never look well 
when crowded, but are delightful 
when properly arranged. 

I may say that we have entirely 
given up the use of Mountain Laurel 
foliage in order to help in the work 
of saving this splendid American 
plant. When greenery is needed, we 
use pine boughs, cedar branches, or 
something of that kind. 

The best holders for flowers are 
baskets or pottery, the form and 
color of which do not detract from 
the flowers themselves. Vases in dull 
blue, black, gray-green, yellow and 
putty color are very satisfactory. 
Probably the putty color vase is the 
easiest of all to handle. Some years 
ago I found that very lovely effects 
could be obtained by using bean pots 
which had gone into the oven often 
enough to give them a good rich color. 
Now we are putting out receptacles 
which are practically bean pots, ex- 
cept that they have two handles. 


Bending Rose Stems 


Many amateurs make a point of 
choosing Roses with perfectly straight 
stems. As a matter of fact such Roses 
are much less decorative than those 
with somewhat crooked stems. Often- 
times I find it necessary to bend the 
stem of a Rose in order to avoid a 
stilted set appearance. This can be 
done by working the thumb and first 
two fingers back and forth along the 
stem for several minutes, taking care 
to bend it so gradually. 





CALLA LILIES IN SUMMER 


Can the Calla Lily be grown in the garden 
in summer, or is it purely a house plant? 


The common white Calla Lily (Ri- 
chardia aethiopica) can be made to 
bloom in summer or in winter, accord- 
ing to the time when it is allowed to 
rest. If kept dormant in winter and 
planted out of doors as soon as danger 
of frost is past, it will flower in late 
summer. It can be made to bloom a 
little earlier by potting it up indoors 
in April. The yellow Calla (Richardia 
Elliottiana) is more particularly a 
summer blooming plant. All the Callas 
should be set an inch or more under 
the ground, as the roots come out of 
the crowns. In the fall the tubers may 
be dug up, dried off, and stored like 
those of Gladioli. 
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Elaeagnus longipes 


It is to be ‘deplored that this hand- 
some shrub is not more commonly 
found in the plantings of the land- 
scape architects. For foliage effect or 
grown as a bright-fruited shrub it is 
among the best we have. The Oleaster, 
as it is commonly called, is a member 
of the family Eleagnaceae, which de- 
rives its name from the Greek, mean- 
ing Olive. 

Elaeagnus longipes is a shrub at- 
taining six feet in height and of rather 
broad and spreading habit. The young 
stems are a reddish brown and the 
leaves are covered on the upper sur- 
face with stellate hairs, which in 
spring give a silvery tinge to the 
foliage. The flowers are yellowish- 
white, with tubes as long as the stems 
and are fragrant. 

The fruits appear immediately after 
the flowers, in June and July, and are 
pendulous, on slender stems much 
longer than the fruits themselves. The 
flavor is slightly acid, but is found 
by some to be very agreeable. The 
birds also are fond of it. These fruits 
hang on the plant until late summer 
and if not picked off, fall naturally at 
that time. 

The Oleaster makes a very desir- 
able shrub for general planting or for 
specimen work on the lawn, and can 
be grown in almost any well drained 


soil, even limestone. It prefers a sunny 
situation. There are several methods 
of propagation, the first of which is 
by seeds, which take two seasons to 
germinate and should be stratified the 
second spring and sown again. The 
second method, and the best and 
easiest, is by cuttings of the mature 
or half-ripened wood. 





New Jersey Tea 


Ceanothus americanus has _ been 
recommended for use as a low hedge, 
as it never gets beyond bounds and 
looks well at all seasons. In the north 
the young growth is sometimes killed 
back but at most only one shearing of 
the plant is necessary. Grown as a 
specimen or in mass planting C. ameri- 
canus will attain a height of three 
feet, and is a rather compact-growing 
plant. Its flowers are crowded in dense 
panicles on the end of the branchlets 
and appear during July, August and 
September. It is a native of dry woods 
from Canada to South Carolina and 
Texas. 

The readiest way to obtain stock of 
the species is by cuttings of the ma- 
ture wood in the fall, which should be 
inserted in sandy soil in a cold frame. 
The process of layering, however, will 
yield the strongest plants most read- 
ily. The garden varieties can be in- 
creased by grafting on C. americanus. 








DEUTZIA GRACILIS USED IN COMBINATION WITH DARWIN TULIPS 





The Ceancthus will thrive in almost 
any well drained soil, and in most 
cases prefer a position at least par- 
tially sunny. It is interesting to note 
that the dried leaves of C. americanus 
were at one time used for tea, from 
whence comes the common name, New 
Jersey Tea. 





The Early Deutzias 


Few more useful shrubs_ than 
Deutzia gracilis are to be found in the 
garden. Its habit of blooming early 
in the spring commends it to ama- 
teurs who like an abundance of flow- 
ers around the house, and the fact 
that it never grows any more than 
two or three feet high makes it avail- 
able for foundation planting and for 
use in other intimate locations. It 
covers itself with pure white flowers 
in erect or spreading racemes, and 
makes an unusually handsome picture 
when used as a background for Dar- 
win Tulips or other highly colored 
spring bulbs. 

Unfortunately, it is not reliably 
hardy in New England. It can be used 
safely in sheltered locations, but in 
open situations is very likely to be 
defaced by the partial killing of the 
branches. In the southern and middle 
states it is perfectly hardy, of course, 
and most desirable. Hybrids between 
D. gracilis and D. parviflora, a much 
larger shrub, are hardier but are also 
much taller. Lemoinei, a well known 
variety, grows five or six feet high. 
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HORTICULTURE 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES 





How to Do the Work Quickly and Successfully 





The difficulties of planting hard- 


wooded plants are greatly exagger- 
ated. If the land is properly prepared 
and the trees are in good condition, 
planting is easily, quickly, and safely 
accomplished. There is no need of 
such puttering over-niceties as laying 
out the roots to preserve the fibers, 
and inserting the plant in a gingerly 
fashion to make sure that it stands 
in its new abode as it stood in the 
old. On the other hand, to slap the 
plants in, burying some and leaving 
others exposed, is to court failure. 

The holes should be large enough 
and deep enough to hold the roots 
without undue crowding. It is waste 
of time to make them larger, for if 
the land has been properly prepared, 
the hole is really as large as the or- 
chard. Deep holes are often a menace 
to plants, becoming a tub into which 
water pours and stands to soak the 
roots. An extra spurt in digging holes 
eannot take the place of previous 
preparation. 

The practice of digging holes in a 
leisure time, that all may be ready 
when the plants arrive, is a bad one. 
Dormant plants strike root best in 
freshly turned, moist soil of newly 
dug earth, which can be then well 
firmed about the roots when the tree 
is planted. It is good practice, how- 
ever, to throw the surface soil to one 
side and the subsoil to another, so 
that the moist top soil may be put 
nearest to the roots. 

All being in readiness, planting 
should proceed rapidly. The plants 
should be set in the soil about as 
deep as they stood in the nursery, 
though in light, hungry, or thirsty 
soils the roots should go a little 
deeper and in very heavy soils not 
quite so deep. Deep planting is a more 
common mistake than shallow plant- 
ing, for roots, under most conditions, 
stand exposure better than interment, 
going down being more natural than 
coming up for a root seeking a place 


. to its liking. The soil must be packed 


firmly about newly set plants, which 
is best done by tramping. Zeal in 
tramping diminishes as the hole is 
filled, leaving the top soil loose and 
smooth, with a dust-mulch to prevent 
evaporation. 

Watering at planting time is neces- 
sary only when the land is parched 
by drought, or in regions where it 
must be irrigated. When necessary, 
water must be used liberally—a gal- 
lon or two to a plant. In place of 


watering many prefer to puddle the 
roots by dipping them in thin mud 
and planting with the mud adhering. 
In either watering or puddling the 
surface soil must be left loose and 
soft. 

Newly set plants are seldom in need 
of outside nourishment. To put rank 
manure or strong fertilizers about the 
roots of young trees is plant infanti- 
cide. If the soil is to be enriched at 
all at planting time, the fertilizer 
should be spread on the surface to 
be cultivated in or to have its food 
elements leak down as rains fall. 

During their tender nonage, the 
time between setting and the first 
fruiting, all plants must have a little 
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ing. Any and all vegetables may be 
grown among the young trees without 
detriment to them and to the end that 
the kitchen is well supplied with gar- 
den produce. Raspberries, blackber- 
ries, gooseberries, currants, and 
strawberries may all be interplanted 
with trees in the home orchard. Let 
it be remembered, however, that land, 
to do duty by the two crops, must be 
choicely good, and the care of both 
crops, must be of the best. 
—U. P. Hedrick. 

Geneva, N. Y. 





THE LATHAM RASPBERRY 


Of all the new raspberries intro- 
duced into New England and other 
cold sections in recent years none 
has proved more satisfactory than 
Latham, formerly known as Minne- 
sota No. 4. This Raspberry was ori- 
ginated in the state of Minnesota, for 

















THE NEW RED RASPBERRY LATHAM 


special care. Young trees badly 


stunted at this time seldom recover. 
Fortunately, any departure from good 
health is easily told in young plants, 
for the color of the leaves is as ac- 
curate an index of health and vigor as 
the color of the tongue or the beat of 
the pulse is in man. A change from 
the luxuriant green of thrifty plant- 
foliage to the yellow hue, showing 
that the leaf-green is not functioning 
properly, is as suggestive as the hectic 
flush of the consumptive. The least 
show of yellow in the foliage indi- 
cates that the plants are sick or need 
nursing in some detail of care. 

A catch-crop is a crop grown be- 
tween the rows of another crop for 
profit from the produce. In the home 
fruit-garden some sort of catch-crop 
is almost certain to be planted each 
year until the trees come into bear- 


the express purpose of providing a 
variety which would go through very 
cold winters without protection and 
without being killed back. Its hardi- 
ness has been demonstrated beyond 
question. It is a midseason berry of 
excellent size and color. It does not 
drop readily, which makes it parti- 
cularly satisfactory for the home gar- 
den, as it ensures a long season. It 
is not an everbearing variety, but it 
produées heavily for several weeks. 
It suckers freely, so that new plants 
are easily obtained. In some parts of 
New England the growing of rasp- 
berries has been made exceedingly 
difficult on account of certain fungus 
troubles. It is not known that the 
Latham is any better able to resist 
this infection than other varieties, 
but it is proving an excellent garden 
berry. 
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PRUNING THE BUSH-FRUITS 


Currants and Gooseberries bear 
fruit on wood that is two to three 
years old, after which the next two 
or three crops are the best. Pruning 
these fruit trees consists in cutting 
out each year all wood more than four 


or five years old and all of the new 
growths except those necessary to re- 
place that which is removed. The 
bearing wood should have all the dead 
and injured parts removed and should 
be thinned somewhat to let in sun- 
shine necessary to ripen the fruit. 
The work is best done in the fall, but 
may be done anytime before growth 
starts in the spring. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR SOWING 
SHRUB SEEDS 


Berried seeds and bony seeds may 
take two vears to germinate, although 
a few may come up the first year. 
They should not be thrown away until 
after the second year is past. Rhodo- 
dendrons and others of this family 
are best sown on a compost of half 
peat, loam, and some sand, all sifted 
finely, and the surface made very firm. 
A good sprinkling of sphagnum moss, 
which has been dried and sifted, 
should be scattered on the surface, 
enough to cover it completely. Then, 
the soil should be watered with a fine 
spray, and the seed sown on the sur- 
face, being kept moist until germina- 
tion takes place. All other fine seeds 
are better sown in this way although 
leaf soil may be substituted for the 
peat. The seeds, also, may be given 
a light covering of sifted sphagnum. 
There is seldom damping off when 
sphagnum is used. 

Amateurs may do very well with a 
cold frame, that can be shaded in 
sunny weather, although wherever 
planted the seeds must have shade. 
There is this to be remembered, that 
at least, half sifted peat must be 
used in the compost, or leaf soil, if 
this is not available: that the compost 
must be made firm, that the seeds be 
sown on the surface, and not covered 
with loam, or the compost. Cover the 
seeds with a thin layer of sphagnum- 
moss, sifted. To have this in the right 
condition it must be dried and rubbed 
through a sieve with not more than a 
16th inch mesh. 

After sowing, the surface must 
never be allowed to get dry. Water 
with a fine spray, not much at a time, 
but often. The seeds should be put 
up in a month to six weeks. 

—T. D. Hatfield. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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BULBS THAT USHER IN THE 
SPRING 





Last year, on the third of March, 
the first flowers appeared in the gar- 
den here illustrated, that of Edwin S. 
Webster, in Chestnut Hill, Mass. The 
little rock plant, Draba azoides, with 
its yellow star-like bloom, opened its 
petals in a sun-warmed crevice of the 
rock wall on that day and at the same 
time the first Snowdrops of the year 
bloomed at the foot of the wall. These 
were the brave forerunners of a gor- 
geous display, which filled the new 
and very naked beds till May brought 
the Iris and the early Peonies to start 
the summer on its round of successive 
bloom. Mr. Webster’s garden is a new 
one designed by Harold Hill Blossom 
and Guy H. Lee, of Boston. It was be- 
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and C. moesiacus, supplied the yellow, 
with C. Herald, C. Matador, C. pur- 
purea grandiflora, C. Raphael, and C. 
Hebe providing the purple and bluish 
tones, and C. versicolor, with its fine 
penciling, giving variety in small 
clumps along the path. With the last 
of the Crocuses bloomed the blue 
Glory-of-the Snow, Chionodoxa Lu- 
ciliae, its var. sardensis, and the little 
Scilla sibirica, followed later by the 
Grape Hyacinth. 

Before the Crocus had faded, the 
Narcissus and early tulips took up the 
display. These carried the bloom back 
from the center path of the garden up 
over the retaining wall along one side, 
the colors becoming brighter and 
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BULBS BLOOMING THE FIRST SEASON IN A NEW GARDEN 


gun in the spring of 1923, but not 
completed until the following year. 
The rock plants in the wall, well 


shown in Horticulture in a _ photo- 
graph in the January Ist number, 
were started in 1923, and had made 
much progress by the spring of 1924. 
The beds, however, for the most part 
planted the previous fall, were very 
barren till the bulbs pushed up, and 
seemingly overnight filled them with 
gorgeous mats of color, echoed from 
the wall by creeping Phlox and early 
Alpines. 

The first big display of bulbs came 
with the blooming of the different 
Crocuses, which were arranged along 
the central path to give splashes of 
yellow in the center of the garden, 
merging into blue and purple and 
white at the two ends. Crocus 
suzianus, a most prolific bloomer, 
with Van Tubergen’s large yellow, 


brighter toward the outer edges of the 
garden. The first of the Narcissi to 
bloom was the dainty little W. P. 


Milner, followed by a host of others, 
among them Albatross, Dorothy E. 
Wemyss, Frank Miles, Homespun, 
Queen Bess, Evangeline, the always 
lovely Mrs. Langtry and Maid of 
Athens, the dainty poeticus hybrids, 
Almira, Juliet and Thelma, and the 
large trumpet varieties, Emperor and 
Empress, Fairy, King Alfred, Major, 
Silver Spur, and Vanille. 

With the Narcissi bloomed the 
earlier Tulips. Those used were mostly 
of the single early type. Two of the 
most effective were Kaufmanniana 
Brilliant, its rich glowing Turkish red 
catching the eye from afar, and 
Jaune Aplati, its rich’ mixture of 
yellow and pale rose giving a brilliant 
orange effect. Tulipa sylvestris was 
the earliest to bloom, the yellow flow- - 
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ers following hard on the last Snow- 
drops, with Tulipa Kaufmanniana a 
little later, its white blooms delicately 
splashed with rose. Other Tulips used 
were Culinan, Flamingo, Ibis, La 
Riante, La Triomphe, Pink Beauty, 
Princess Wilhelmina, Queen Alexan- 
dra, White Hawk, White Swan, and 
several more. 

The Tulips were kept exclusively to 
the outer beds, partly because their 
brilliance could carry farther than 
the more delicate colors of the differ- 
ent Narecissi, and partly because 
their time of bloom helped the illu- 
sion of the garden’s opening into 
flower like a blossom, beginning in the 
center with the Crocuses, spreading 
outward with the Narcissi, until 
fully expanded with the coming of 
the Tulips in the outer beds and the 
Alpines in the wall. 

The Alpines which joined with the 
bulbs to add brilliance to the garden 
in April were principally Phlox 
amoena, and Phlox subulata, both 
mauve and white, and P. subulata 
lilacina. Aster alpinus gave early 
bloom, also, and fitted lovingly into 
the lower crevices of the wall. Many 
kinds of Primulas took kindly to 
their positions, both at the foot of 
and in the wall, and bloomed bravely 
for many weeks, winking up at the 
native dwarf Irises, I. cristata and 
I. verna, growing in great mats at the 
top of the wall. 

The reader will notice that the 
bulbs selected are those that tend to 
colonize and remain as permanent 
plants. Even the Tulips were chosen 
with the expectation that they would 
increase and lend their glory to the 
garden for many years to come. This 
is a large garden, planted with big 
masses of permanent varieties of 
flowers, the feeling of the designers 
being that the more transient kinds 
were better placed in a smaller, more 
intimate setting, where their passing 
beauty might be most appreciated. 

—Guy H. Lee. 
Boston, Mass. 
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PURE HONEY anus 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- Gallo x 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone ms 6.08 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 








BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE 25c 


A book of 63 pages answering the 
questions asked by amateurs, about 
perennial plants, in simple language 
that all will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding. 400 varieties described. 
25 cents with rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 








GLADIOLI AND TUBEROSES 


Plump, Healthy, Northern grown, 
stock in the best possible condition. 
Ex. double Pearl Tuberose, Planting 
stock $2.50 per 1,000; $20 per 10,000, 
blooming sizes all sold. 

Gladioli Prince of Wales slightly mixed 
with Panama size No. 6, $2.00 per 
1,000; $18 per 10,000. Bulblets peck 
$4.00, bushel $15, sample quart 75c. 
THOMAS BELL, R. D. Morrisville, Pa. 








ERDMAN’S CANNAS 
Bronze Leaf: Nokomis, red; Statue of 
Liberty, red; Florida, red shaded to 
yellow; Susquehanna, salmon pink; 
Green Leaf: Brilliant, bright mottled 
red; Apricot, apricot pink; Princeton, 
yellow; Distinction, orange: 8 cents 
each, $6.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 


Cc. W. F. ERDMAN 
Wake Virginia 








PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
(Japanese Spurge) 
Recognized by Landscape Architects 
as the One Best Plant for Ground- 
Cover use, either in Dense Shade 

under trees or anywhere. 

I am the greatest quantity grower 

of this and many other ground-cover 

plants in America and solicit your 

orders. Catalog upon request. 

HUGH B. BARCLAY 

Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 

Narberth, Pa. 








Highlands Gladiolus 
Gardens Quality Bulbs 


Special for next two months, bloom- 
ing size bulbs (not labeled) 
50 varieties 1 each $3.50 
50 varieties 2 each $6.00 
Send for Catalogue 
MRS. CHAS. H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. 











(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 








CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open Sundays 

















“More COPIES 


bought yearly than | 
all others combined” 





1925 Edition Ready 





J. Horace MacFarvanp, Editor of 
The American Rose Annual says 
“There are more copies of ‘How 
to Grow Roses’ sold annually than 
the total sales of all other Rose 
Books combined.” 





Dr. E. M. Mitts, President of The 
American Rose Society recommends 
it heartily: 





I have received and read the new 

edition, ‘‘How to Grow Roses.’’ Like 
wine, it grows better with age. If I 
could put only one rose book in the 
hands of a rose amateur, it would be 
‘*How to Grow Roses.’’ It is practical 
and at the same time poetical. I have 
a large rose library, but it is the best 
illustration of multum in parvo that 
I have. 
The book is cloth bound and gold 
lettered. It consists of 192 pages 
chock-full of good solid Rose in- 
formation. 16 pages in color. 


Partial Contents 


Where to Plant Roses 

How to Plant 

How to Protect 

444 Roses Tested and Classified 
How to Prune 

Selections by Experts 
Calendar of Operations 
Bibliography 





Henry A. Dreer, INc., and other 
leading Rose Nurserymen catalog 
: “How to Grow Roses.” 





Regular Price $2 Postpaid 
Write for Special Price 
to the Trade 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Robert Pyle, President 
WEST GROVE, PA. 
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GREENSBORO GARDENS 


Floral Division of Greensboro Farms 
1500 Acres Under Varied Cultivation 
ON THE FAMED “EASTERN SHORE” OF MARYLAND 


A. A. Christian, Owner Irvin Brumbaugh, Manager 


DAHLIAS 


That Have Won the Praise of America’s Experts 





The most beautiful catalogue of the year will be mailed free—illustrations from photographs — some of 
them in colors. ° 

More than a hundred promising seedlings were brought through in 1924 — as yet too unproved to sell. 
Visit Greensboro Gardens during Gladiolus season—the world’s best are under cultivation, or— 
From August 15th till frost, to see the Dahlias— 














Come by Pennsylvania Railroad, 88 miles from Philadelphia. 

Come by automobile—every mile is a boulevard, for Maryland 
and Delaware highways are famous— 

From Philadelphia through Wilmington, over Market Street 
Bridge; duPont Boulevard to Dover, Del.—turn right on West 
Division Street in Dover—to Marydel, where the road becomes the 
Maryland State Highway—to Greensboro, 93 miles. Or— 


Write the Farms—not individuals—though it 


Through Wilmington—Lincoln Highway through Newark, Del.— 
to Elkton; turn left and follow Maryland State Highway to Greens- 
boro. But just before you strike the town, you’ll strike the 
Dahlias—farm is on the left side of highway. 

Good “Country” Hotel at Greensboro that will surprise you with 
its good cooking and moderate rates. 


will be the individuals who will welcome you. 





P. O. BOX 125 





| GREENSBORO GARDENS 


GREENSBORO (Caroline County) MARYLAND 





























MACGREGOR’S ANT FOOD 


(Patent pending) : 
1211 Delaware Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


AN AMAZING DISCOVERY 


for controlling Ants, Cockroaches, 
Snails and certain other insects 


Proof of this statement may be had if you will just 
read the accounts of several tests of the effectiveness 
of MACGREGOR’S ANT FOOD, listed below: 


| TEST NO. 1 


This was the most severe test of all. Conducted. at the 
Jackson Laboratories, Agricultural Section (Laboratories of 
the duPont de Nemours Company) Deepwater Point, N. J. 
The results were 100% satisfactory! Inside of three days 
there were no Ants to be seen where the test had been made. 
TEST NO. 2 

This test was made in one of the largest estates near Phil- 
adelphia by one of the leading growers in the East. Here is 
what he says :— 

. We now see one Ant where we formerly saw thousands. 

It is a pleasure for us to know after waiting many years for 
i] an Ant-killing remedy that we have found a sure one. But 

there is something else we notice this Ant food is good for, that 
is Cockroaches. These are well-known pests in Orchid houses. 
Now they appear to have vanished.’’ 

TEST NO. 3 

Conducted on one of the largest private Golf courses on 
Long Island. Here is what the Golf ‘‘Pro’’ says:— 

‘*T must say there is a marked change for the better. I am 
convinced that it is just a question of time until we get rid of 
the Ants for good.’’ 








PRICES 

SEE era ere 50 
RP era eee 1.00 

- = ee ee ere 95 per lb. 
pn RS Sue ee .90 er lb. 
Be I adios viens eb dow ae .87% per lb. 
2 3 RR err” .85 perlb 
ee a ots: xine Sb ioces-e's 80 _—iper Ib. 


Pelase for larger quantities on request 
FOR SALE BY MACGREGOR ANT FOOD 
1211 Delaware a Wilmington, Del. 
an 
MICHELLS SEED HOUSE 


516-518 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


HY 











® SPRINGFIELD 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


Way Buas LEAy OME: 


























ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 


yo 


WOH FAAVAT SONA AHA AWOH AAVAT SONA 


NEW JERSEY 
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“A Beautiful Lawn” 


How to secure one and keep it so 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
Trees, Hedges and Shrubs 
Pruning a Specialty 


JAMES HEGGIE 


78 Warwick Road West Newton 
Tel. West Newton 1723 











GERANIUMS 
Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2ic; in 33 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Viaud, 
out of sand, 8c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North 8St., North Weymouth. Mass. 





NURSERY HELP: We have positions open 
from time to time for office, salesmen, pack- 
ing-house, perennial, field and propagating 
help. Any applicant should state particulars, 
previous experience, training, references, etc. 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 





WANTED 
A florist as grower of general stock. Position 
will be filled by one capable of assisting with 
experimental work. If interested address 
DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 


Experiment Station Wooster, Ohio 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Position desired by an experienced gardener, 
familiar with both greenhouse and outdoor 
material and capable of superintending a large 
estate. Best of references. E. P., Horticulture. 





Situation wanted as head gardener, prefer- 
ably near Boston, by a married man of long 
experience. M. R. D., Horticulture. 





Wanted—I wish to find a _ protestant 
farmer and general caretaker for my small 
estate near Boston. It has been a one man 
position with additional labor hired by the 
day when needed. The requirements include 
the care of gardens, lawns, furnace, etc. If 
interested, please reply, mentioning exper- 
ience and references. H. L. W., Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 


. HELP WANTED 


Wanted—An assistant gardener for an es- 
tate on the North Shore. Preferably unmar- 
ried. Apply with a statement of age, experi- 
ence, etc., to Mrs. A. G., care of Horticulture. 








Wanted—A young, unmarried man who is 
experienced in the care of a vegetable garden 
and who will also look after poultry and a 
cow. Mrs. A. G., care Horticulture. 


ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDYVEIN ENKIANTHUS 


Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale orange, veined darker red on 
pendulous stalks in May. One ‘of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage turning brilliant red in autumn. 


Each 10 100 
AK ddlewawanias oan 75 6.75 60.00 
SNS as Sak bs ales 1.00 9.00 81.00 
er ee ee 1.50 13.50 120.00 
(2 errr. 2.50 22.50 


Many rare plants of the Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery Salem, Mass. 














High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


All the Best New and Standard Varieties 
W rite for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 
PURCHASE STREET WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 




















BUY WALKER’S BULBS !! 





SAVE MONEY! 


Send at Once for Descriptive Catalogue 


ROBERT R. WALKER 
Mansfield 





(DEPT. D) 
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GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 
Plant them in quantity. You will be surprised to learn what 
beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


prices that will please you. 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


- Mansfield, Mass. 








NEW GLADIOLI 


Imperator ....... splendid new white 
Purple Perfection ....... pure purple 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ..... pure violet 
Veilchenblau ....... clear blue, extra 
Orange Queen ... Prim ... extra fine 
All rated XXXX at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College Trial Plots. 


Photo and descriptive price list, 


on application 
J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLI 
Bulbs and Plants of the Best Varieties 
Write for Catalog 
Nottingham Dahlia Gardens 
R. F. D. No. 2 Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Matthew Crawford (K) per doz. $5.00. 
Very showy creamy white. 

Dr. Van Fleet (K) per doz. $3.50. 
Delicate rose pink deeper at edges, 
throat softest canary yellow. 

Our descriptive list of over 100 new 
and rare introductions will be ready 
in February. Send for your copy now. 

Saunders Gardens Hybrid Delphinium, 
10 seeds 50 cents. Amount limited. 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
Mansfield, Mass. 
B. M. Latham M. E. Latham 


Secy. N. E. G. S. 
Member A. G. S. 




















THE GARDEN GLADIOLUS 


A selected list of named varieties 
that will give satisfaction; including 
our special list of $1.00 offers, and a 
short list of planting stock and 
bulblets. 

Full information sent to any ad- 
dress. 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR 


South Street - Wrentham, Mass. 


BIG DIVIDENDS 


On one cent invested in a postcard 
requesting our catalogue. Our triple 
price scale is something new and a 
money saver. Write today. 
JOHN E. SNELL 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 


Wayside Floral Garden 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
LILIES PERENNIALS 
IRIs PEONIES 
Mrs. Louise G. Hull 
Cheshire Conn. 




















MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


Giant California exhibition Dahlias 
grown on the Maine seacoast, where 
the climate is ideal for growing 
healthy, prolific blooming Dahlias. All 
stock grown from field grown tubers. 
My prices for tubers are reasonable. 
If you would know Dahlias at their 
best send for catalog. 
LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS 

Portland Road Saco, Maine 





Glad Greetings from New England 


I WILL GIVE 
four No. 1 bulbs of the beautiful and 
dainty Gladiolus Priscilla Alden, to 
anyone who will send me during March 
a check for $2.06 made payable to the 
American Grapiotus Society, for a 
new membership in said society. The 
Monthly Bulletins of the A. G. S. are 
worth much more than $2.00. 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 list of 100 “Best” or ‘“Fa- 
vorite Glads contains the Scores or 
Ratings as given in the recent Sym- 
posium of the American Gladiolus 
Society. Retail List on application. 
Wholesale List to Dealers. 


Gladiolus Seedlings 


I am offering this year for the first 
time blooming size bulbs of seedling 
Gladioli that have not yet bloomed. 
These bulbs were grown from hand 
crossed seed from the finest named 
varieties, and some of my finest un- 
named varieties. The bulblets of these 
have all been destroyed, so that any 
extra choice varieties you may get 
from planting this stock will be the 
only ones in existence. Grow some of 
these bulbs and get some new varieties 
ALL YOUR OWN. 75c per dozen; 
$5.00 per 100. Stock of glad. ALMA 
GLUCK is going fast. See advt. in 
last number of ‘‘Horticulture.’’ 


L. MERTON GAGE 
Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
Natick, Mass. 











DOLLAR GLAD. SALE 


5 G. Measure, 5 Mrs. Bothin, 8 Rose 
Ash, 8 B. L. Smith, 9 A. Eberius, or 
15 A. Tiplady 
Any lot, $1.00 1 inch up 
E. W. GUENTHER 


902 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 











WILD ‘FLOWERS 
With cultural directions 
PERENNIALS 
Old fashioned kinds 
GLADIOLI 
A few good ones; reasonably priced 
DORLEW GARDENS 
GALENA OHIO 


Every READER OF HORTICULTURE 


should have a copy of our 
CATALOGUE 


a select list of the better 
GLADIOLI 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
INFERIOR AND THE SUPERIOR IS 
BUT A FEW CENTS. ARE THE 
BEST TOO GOOD FOR YOU? 


Special introductory offers, prepaid: 
1 each Gold, Carmen Sylva, 
Anna Eberius, Mrs. Peters $1.50 
4 each Albania, Evelyn Kirt- 


land, Flora, Herada ..... $1.50 
S. A. SWIFT 
Woburn Massachusetts 


E. PARKER HAWES ° 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 


























Dahlia Seeds and Novelties 
Dahlias grow very easily from seed, 
and new varieties are produced in 
this manner. We catalogue a select 
list of proven Dahlias. 

Send for Oatalogue. 
E. A. ASMUS 
Belvedere, Marin County, Calif. 














Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 
Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 
FRANK FRENIER 


Hebronville, Mass. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and 8 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 




















THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
prices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
Mounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the very 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 
Price list for the asking. 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 


I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 


my sincere appreciation and thanks. 


IRIS 
PHLOX 


PEONIES WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH. 











dees favorite flower 
—the gladiolus— 


Both wholesale and retail lists are 
now ready — Write 


GEO. W. HUNTER 
East Lansing, Mich. 





Box 882 














DELPHINIUMS 
Kelway’s Exhibition Strain 


Seed from the finest named varieties. Awarded the highest prizes. Guaranteed 
direct from the famous English growers. Pkg. of 500 seed, $1. Orders taken for 
seedling Delphiniums from this famous strain, for May delivery, 25 for $1.50; 50, 





$2.75; 100, $5. 


true from seed—300 seed, $1. 


dred. 
clumps $3 per dozen. 


Kelway’s New Hybrid Lupins, in 8 varieties mixed. Seedlings for June delivery— 


25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


The Kelway Asters—‘‘New Developments’’—an extra fine race, closely resembling 
Highly recommended for cut bloom and decorative pur- 


Japanese Chrysanthemums. 


Will bloom first year; second year makes magnificent show. 

We also offer the variety ‘‘Rev. Lascelles’’—a very fine sort that comes practically 
Seedlings of this variety—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, 
$6. Seedlings of the popuiar bright blue var. Belladonna—50 for $1.25; $2 per hun- 
Field-grown clumps of Belladonna $3 per dozen. 


English Hybrids, field-grown 








| poses. Seedlings in 8 varieties, mixed, 25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 
| 
| Address 
Beverly, Mass. 
GLADIOLUS Dahlias for Delight 
Fine stock, true to name. All bulbs Write for Catalogue 
13” and up 
Ali Tiplad sico 700 Tubers only 
ice IDIRGY ccccceces ° é . . 
yo Os elite stati 40 *2-00 Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Nisgare sererelccscccss, 80 8.00 46 Lowell Street, Wakefield, Mace. 
Orange Glory ....cccceee 1.00 7.00 
15,000 Niagara planting 
10,000 Mrs. Pendleton stock 


All sizes. Write for quotations, stat- 
ing size and quantities wanted. 


Send for price list on 55 varieties 
J. A. EDMAN 
163 Pleasant St., Orange, Mass. 











Tigridia Pavonia Grandiflora 


These Beautiful Flowers are rather 
scarce. You do not see them in many 
gardens. Have harvested about the 
finest lot of these Bulbs I ever grew. 
Price 35 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. 

JOS. A. EIBEL 








P. O. Box 268 Lancaster, Pa. 





‘IRIS CRISTATA 


The true dwarf native crested Iris 
STRONG PLANTS, $2.00 per dozen 
Many others for spring planting 
RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington Arkansas 
Mention Horticulture 





SUPERIOR STRAIN progressive everbearing 
strawberres. Fruit three months from plant- 
ing until frost. Fresh dug plants $2, 100; 
$15, 1,000; 500 1.000 rates. Postpaid. 
OPTIMISTIO F. Camden, N. Y., Box 2. 

















The Glen Road Iris 
Gardens 
Make a Specialty of American 
Introductions 
New Catalogue for 1925 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 








HIGH CLASS HILLCREST 


Ps NES CL Aone 
Schwaben and Wilbrink at a 


prices. 
Also many other varieties. 
Send for wholesale list at once. 
Guaran carefully rogued. , 
CHESTER B. COLBURN 
Hillcrest Farms 
R. F. D. 3 Lowell, Mass. 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
VERMINE 
Fer cel werms, angle worms, reet lice, 
etc., working | in the soil. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 








OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
5-5-5” 

LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Auburndale Massachusetts 











Hyper-Humus 
Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


for Gardens, lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
| Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 














KINKADE .GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


Florists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen & Lawn work 


American Farm Machine Co. § 
niversity Ave. 8.E. 
2584 U: ity Ave. 











HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
ved or made for glass to swf in; 
$1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash §1. oa. 
Glass, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. 0. MN. Robinson & Bro. Dept. 

’ ° 
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Reliable Florists 








PENN THE FLORIST 








BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 








BOSTON 
MASS. 


HOUGHTON 


Allg 









ip 
GORNEY 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 


**Cable address: Ban Worcester.’’ 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
My fession not overrun with 
y~- _ competitors. Crowded 
with ——_ for money- 
making ot big fees. $5,000 to 
~ 310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. e assist 
students and duates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916, 
rite for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 

















FLORIST 


Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 


B.B. 8393 


Carbone 


392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 












BOLEN “Fractor © 


Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- 
ing with greater saving of time 
andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
| changeable. Many indispensable, 
| exclusive features such as the 
patented arched axle, tool con- 
trol, instant hitches, etc. A boy q 
or girl will run it with delight, A 











GILSON MFG. CO. 41F PARK ST. 








PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. = 











SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Hardy Field Grown Roses, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lawn Seed 
Gladioli Bulbs, $5.00 to $7.00 per 100 
Asparagus Roots Fruit Trees 
Hardy Perennials of all kinds 
Lists free 


E. E. RANDALL 
Nurseryman Reading, Mass. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 
“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 

Send for our list 





The 
CONARD-PYLE . WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








forced the year round. 
weeks’ time. 


forcing them in the house. 


up to May first, at $10 per hundred. 


any reasonable distance by parcel post. 
hundred. Order now for Easter. 











LILY OF THE VALLEY 


German-grown Valley from cold storage for house and greenhouse forcing. Can be 
A warm closet to start them into growth and then gradually 
inured to the light will give you this favorite and deliciously scented flower in three 
Plant some each week and you can have a continual supply of lovely 
flowers, with little trouble and small expense. 
The pips we sell carry large bells on long stems, quite 
superior to the small-flowered garden variety. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; 
100, $5.50. We can also supply the variety ‘‘Metletz Revelation’’ for out-door planting, 


We have a constant supply of this charming flower for weddings etc., and can ship 
Retail price $3.50 per bunch of 25; $12 per 
We supply Florists at market prices. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


We will be glad to give directions for 

















25 
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HARDY PLANTS FOR FALL BLOOM 


Anemone Windflower, white and pink, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Artemisia Mugwort, white, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Mrs. S. J. Wright, purple, 
35c ea., $3.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, St. Egwin, rosy-pink. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Climax, light lavender. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Campanula Harebell, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Calimeris Starwort, Daisy-like, lavender, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Caryopteris Blue Spirea, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Eupatorium Mist Flower, blue. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Helenium Sneezewort, brown-yellow, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Lythrum Loose-strife, rose, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Plumbago Leadwort, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Platycodon Balloon Flower, blue-white. 
Scabiosa Blue Bonnet, blue, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Veronica Speedwell, biue-white. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
These are a few of the kinds I can supply 
from a limited stock. No catalogue this spring, 
but write me for other varieties and. prices. 


Robert A. Giblin, Nurseryman, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 








- CALIFORNIA 
| DELPHINIUMS 


| The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 

tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 
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Boston 


For Forcing in the Dwelling House 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 
We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 
and specially prepared bulb 
fibre. 

Telephone your orders to us at 

Congress 8220 
Send for Catalog 


85 State Street, 








4 NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 




















Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


Choice 
Hardy Roses 


Eastern Field Grown 
Stock 


Over 150 varieties in all types, 
no finer stock obtainable. Thou- 
sands were sold last fall and I 
have a splendid lot for spring 
delivery. 


GLADIOLI in 250 varieties, 
Montbretias, Delphiniums, Lil- 
iums and _ other — interesting 
plants for the garden. 


Price lists free on application 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticultural Specialist 
Front and Federal Streets 


Weymouth ee ae Mass, 


“Garden Book 


you can make your garden the 
envy of the neighborhood if you 

have Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book 

for a guide. It contains explicit 

cultural directions, as well as a 

complete list of the best Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, 

Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBS—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 

















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - MASS 




















Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 


and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 








SOUTH BRAINTREE, 








Yalesville, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE OF MERIT | 
PHLOX 
Ten varieties ready to ship 
FIVE DOLLARS 


Blue Hills, Daybreak, E. V. Debs, Jules Heurlin, Monahquat, Mrs. 
Heurlin, Mrs. James Wheeler, Spencer Heurlin, 
Sunshine, Victor Heurlin 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


| 
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Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 











| 
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Philadelphus Virginal 


New Hybrid Mock Orange 


Philadelphus Virginal is a new hardy 
Mock Orange with large, very fragrant 
flowers borne in large clusters. 


You will want several plants of this | 
beautiful new Mock Orange to plant about 
your grounds. Order them now. Re- 
member that there has been and is now 
only a limited stock of these plants avail- 
able. 


Price: 2 ft. plants, $1.25 each 
Send for Handbook and Price List. 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, 


Telephone Rockland 26 








MASS. 























Cedar Acres 
Gladioli and Dablias 


“BULBS THAT BLOOM” 
B. Hammond Tracy Specialist 


Quality Has Been Our Motto for 
Over a Quarter of a Century 


Three Unusual Primulinus 


Gladioli Novelties 


ee MEGUO GOD TGR. 5 o.oo 555k b 5:0 Ko si0t $3.00 Each 
Copper King Copper tinted red .......... 1.00 Each 
Bittersweet Salmon yellow .............. 2.00 Each 


One Each for $5.00 


Our booklet, in which are listed the very best in 
Gladioli and Dahlias, will be helpful in your garden 
and will be sent to you, free on request. 


See Our Exhibit at the New York Show 


CEDAR ACRES 


Wenham Box 60 Massachusetts 























NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
of the Year 


PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 
originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 
per doz. 
HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
any other Hollyhock. This plant has never failed 
to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 

Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 
New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
free, upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 


the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete paiisicaluniel library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 


States and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 


room. 


_ A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 


application to the Secretary. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HorTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 


and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 


life membership. 



























































Gorticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 























The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
President 
Mr. James Boyp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN Kuuy, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davpw Rust 
















The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 


The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 

All the privileges of this Society are included in the 
membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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ROSES — Spring Planting 


An illustrated complete list of Roses is now ready to mail. Many Roses are beautifully portrayed in color, 
among them are new and unusually attractive varieties. “This list of Roses, including many wonderful varieties 
practically unknown in American gardens, is the most complete and unique ever published. We have several 
hundred thousand rose plants ready to ship. Your choice can be made from this list. 


SPECIAL: ROSE OFFERS 


It is our desire to introduce to Rose lovers some of the best new Everblooming Roses, which have proved 
themselves worthy of a place in every garden. ‘The varieties listed in the following offers have been thoroughly 
tested in our Trial Grounds and Rose Fields. They are scarcely known among American Rose growers, and on 
account of reductions in prices we will fill these collections this spring only. Please mention offer number when 
ordering. The abbreviation “HT” means Hybrid Tea, and “Per” Pernetiana. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. i 


Rev. F. Page-Roberts. HT. Beautiful Maréchal Niel yellow 
occasionally veined with buff in the bud—a color combina- 


1 sales 
YF 
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Severine. Per. A beautiful shade of coral-red, fading to soft 
red when fully expanded. 


Von HOotzendorff. Per. Yellowish pink with coppery yellow 











tion so magnificent that it is hard to describe. 
Elegante. HT. Large blooms of a beautiful cream-yellow, and 
sulphur-yellow buds. 
Elli Hartmann. HT. Golden yellow buds opening into a pleas- 
ing yellow shade which does not fade. Very free flowering. 
Etoile de Hollande. HT. The last word in red Roses. Bright, 
dark red of the clearest shade. A fine Rose for cut-flowers. 
Charming. Per. The name indicates the true merit. Salmon- 
pink with reverse of petals coral-rose. 
Secretaris Zwart. HT. A large Rose, free and late-flowering. 
Bright rose-color, shaded salmon. 
America... HT. Beautiful, large, rose-pink, fine shaped flowers; 
sweetly scented. 
This entire set of Roses, catalogue price $10.50 
for $8.50 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 2 


The following collection embraces varieties which should be 
in every Rose-garden. They will add color to the average Rose- 
planting where these shades are missing: 

Ariel.. HT. A wonderful combination of color—flame-like orange 
and yellow with scarlet shading toward the center. 

Aladdin. HT. Coppery yellow to orange; large; free flowering. 

Alexander Emslie. HT. Large, ruby-red flowers developing™to 
deep velvety crimson. 

Alfred W. Mellersh. HT. The salmon-yellow flowers shade. to 
rose-amber in the center. 

Bloomfield Abundance. HT. Saimon-pink flowers 
singly and in sprays, on a bushy plant. 

Burgemeester Sandberg. HT. Soft silvery pink, outer petals 
deep rose. 

Diana. HT. Malmaison-pink shading to lemon-cream on the 
reflex of petals. 

Margaret M. Wylie. HT. Light flesh, heavily flushed deep 
rosy pink toward edges of petals; sweetly scented. 

Mr. Joh. M. Jolles. HT. Apricot-rose and yellow. 


produced 


center; large; very full. 
W. Freeland Kendrick. HT. Pure white; vigorous grower. 
This entire set of Roses, catalogue price $17 
for $14. 


BABY RAMBLERS ON HALF-STANDARDS 
SPECIAL OFFER NO 3 


These roses are budded on stems about 2 feet high and are 
mostly used along paths or on corners of rose beds. It practically 
seems a bouquet of flowers growing on a high stem or a miniature 
tree in flower. Blooming all Summer. 


Miss Edith Cavell. Bright scarlet. 
Orleans. Geranium-red. 
Triomphe Orleanais. Bright cerise-red. 
This entire collection, catalogue price $4.50 


for $3.50. Six for $6.00 


BABY RAMBLER ROSES 
SPECIAL OFFER NO 4 
For continuous bloom, wonderful for cutting and table dec- 


oration and very useful for edging purpose, these beautiful Baby 

Ramblers are unsurpassed: 

Cecile Brunner (Sweetheart Rose). 
yellowish center. 

Gruss an Aachen. Flesh-pink overlaid with creamy yellow and 
shading to deep pink at the base of broad petals of notable 
substance. . 


Miss Edith Cavell. 
flowers drop off. 


Mme. Jules Gouchault. Fiery rose color which does not fade. 
Perle d’Or. Flowers of yellow, toned orange in the center. 
Yvonne Rabier. Pure white with yellowish shading at the base. 


Bright rose flowers, with 


Brilliant scarlet, held right through until 


This entire set of Baby Roses, catalogue price $4.50 
for $3.50 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


A catalogue of Old-fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Trollius, Astilbes, New An- 
chusas, Japanese Anemones, New Heucheras, Phlox, Hardy Asters, Rock Garden Plants in large variety, beauti- 
fully illustrated in color and black. ‘There is an alphabetical table, indicating flowering Period, Height and Color. 


In your request for catalogue it is important to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


Nurserymen and Florists 








Rutherford, New Jersey 
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